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The two following letters provide interest- 
ing information concerning the religious at- 
mosphere prevailing in the British Forces 
in the Middle Hast and North Africa. In 
piritual Issues we try to avoid sweeping 
eneralisations, but these two letters, one 
from a major and the other from a bishop, 
do suggest that religion is playing an impor- 
tant part in the life and work of our overseas 


strength through Faith | 


' The first letter (taken from the Church of 
eotland paper Life and Work, August, 
1943) is an extract from a letter written 
- home to his mother by a major in an ar- 
aoured division in North Africa who in 
rivate life is a lawyer in SeNea and holds 
he degrees of M.A. and LL.B.: 

“You will be pleased to hear I go to church 
to Communion the first Sunday after the 
ttle was over. It was C. of E., but that 
In’t matter. Nobody pays much attention 
0 what you are out here; it’s how you go 
bout it that matters. You don’t tell people 
go to church; they just go. If the people 


_ there: wouldn’t be enough churches. 
rprising but true, men you never would 
e would bother about religion go to 
and worry about church services in 
they miss them. I reckon a battle with- 
‘ith is not possible. And our boys had 
nd they won a battle. I hope it will 
after war is finished. War may be a 
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ae egularly, and that a fortnight ago I went - 


g, but one thing it has done is that 
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it turns all men sooner or later to the Church. 
And above all, the officers who lead in bat- 
tle, lead in this, too, and I’m convinced that 
when we’ve won this war there will be a re- 
turn to Church by the people at home, led by 
us, not in the spirit that ‘Faith without works 
is ‘dead,’ but the spirit that ‘Works without 
Faith are dead.’ 


“At one time I was amused when I read 
about Bible-thumping generals, but, believe 
me, that is what has won this battle. The 
Boche had a faith built upon the sands of 
the desert, a Nazi Creed. Our lads had a 
faith built on the rocks of Tunisia, a Chris- 
tian Faith. There could have been no other 
result. We suffered reverses, but stood firm, 
and eventually we got there. I’m sending 
you the Service Form for the First. Army’s 


Thanksgiving Service.” 


Cairo as a Spiritual Centre 


In a letter published in The Record, July 
16th, 1948, the Rev. W. Wynn Jones, Assist- 
ant Bishop-in Central Tanganyika, writes :— 


“On the day of my arrival in the Middle 


- Hast, where I am hoping to take confirma- 


tions for troops, I was thrilled to be at the 
Cathedral at Cairo when the lessons were 
read by General Montgomery at the evening 
service. To find it packed to overflowing, as 
it is continually, was an inspiration and a 
witness in itself to spiritual impact which 


Christianity is making out here. Later in 


the evening ‘Monty’ addressed a great num- 
ber of troops and others. His talk was a 
man’s talk about men, and in the course ~ 
of it he paid great tribute to the Chaplains’ 
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to him as his artillery. In 
onderful confidence his men 
s leadership, he told them 
1 at he called upon God in his 
"ious every morning and evening that he 
; A2Coy, not fail them. He has given every 
£Neg 2vement to the refresher courses and 
poor retreat for chaplains, and had, in 
, insisted on finding time for them, as 
they are in every-way..as. important to the 
Army as gunnery schools and other courses. 
“The cathedral here is a spiritual centre, 
with its adjoining chaplains’ club and mag- 
nificent buildings where everyone is made to 
feel so much at home. The fact that through 
the fellowship of the Chaplains’ Department 
nearly 600 candidates for ordination have 
been found in the Middle East alone is an 
indication of the depth of the contacts al- 
ready made. A special ordinands’ course was 
arranged recently at Jerusalem, and the pro- 
vision of lectures wherever possible is foster- 
ing vocations which are to play no small part 
in the days ahead. Things are happening, 
and the response not only frcm‘those in high 
command, but through all ranks, is making 
the padres feel that their work—all too often 
understaffed and extremely strained—is 
more than worth while. The demand for 
solid literature is enormous, and is another 
gauge of the deeper recognition of God both 
in the days of the great advances and for the 
future. I arrived in time to be present at a 
confirmation taken by Bishop Gwynne at 
the Cathedral at Cairo. There were nearly 
300 candidates, representing men and women 
of the Services, of every colour and many 
languages. Barriers are being broken down, 
misunderstandings are being cleared up, and 
through closer fellowship with our Lord the 
way is being blazed for greater days to come. 
I send these impressions to the Home Church, 
whose prayers are a stimulus to those wh 
out here are defending you.” : 


ey 


SCOTS ORDAIN FOR CZECH 
CHURCH 


The Edinburgh Presbytery of the Church 
of Scotland made history when it met in St. 
Giles Cathedral on the noon of Friday, July 
9th, to ordain to the Office of the Holy 
Ministry Cadet Vladimir Hercik, a young 
Czech at present in training with the R.A.F. 
The occasion was one of unique interest and 
significance, for the Presbytery was virtually 
acting on behalf of the Evangelical Church 
of Czech Brethren, and it is the first time 
that a court of the Church of Scotland has 


' 


Psaid that his chaplains — 


; SS aH 
ever ordaine 


sister Church on Continent 
cumstances. The German occupation 1 
it impossible to consult the authorities of the 
Czech Church in a regular way, but Cadet 
Hercik’s petition to the General Assembly 
was supported by leaders of the Czech 
Church abroad, including his former teacher 
in Prague, Professor J. L. Hromadka, at 
present in this country on a visit from the 


U.S.A., who was appropriately invited to 


give the charges at the service. 


The sphere in which Cadet Hercik will 
exercise his ministry_is also an unusual one, 
for he is to be a voluntary combatant chap- 
plain to Czechs serving in the Forces, especi- 
ally in the R.A.F. “I want to be both a flier 
and a chaplain,” he says. He had had a very 
varied experience before he volunteered for 
the R.A.F. in 1942. When Czechoslovakia 
was invaded he was: completing his theo- 
logical studies at Strasbourg. At the out- 
break of war he had to move to Paris, and 
in June, 1940, he fled to unoccupied France, 
and continued his studies for the degree of 
B.D. at Clermont Ferrand, to which place 
his university had been evacuated. While in 
France he was active in social and pastoral 
work among Czech refugees. Friends in 
America then helped him to escape to Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, where he ar- 
rived in September, 1941, after being held 
up for seven months in Dakar and Casa- 
blanca. 


He could hardly wait to finish his studies 
before joining up, although work was offered 
him in America. He preferred to carry out 
his work as a minister while serving with the 
men who were his contemporaries. “That 
is the only way to be listened to by our 
Czechoslovak young people,” he wrote in his 
petition. “I am sure I can do much more in 
this way—going through with our boys as 
pilot. After all, it)seems to me a sufficiently 
Christian attitude; not to do less, not to risk 
less, not to make our life more easy than 
those to whom we are preaching.” 


The ceremony at St. Giles gave symbolic 
expression to the close relationship between 
the two Churches and countries, which will 
be made even closer by this new link. ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE ON 
RECONSTRUCTION ~— 


A Round-Table Church Conference on 
Reconstruction was held in July at Prince- 
ton, U.S.A. It was distinct from other con- 


a Nereis ait Chnctian lenders froin aie 

in the United States, England, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, China, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Scotland, as wellas exiles from 
Japan and Germany, attended the Con- 
ference. 


~ The Guiding Committee was composed of 
John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on “A Just and Durable Peace’; 
Dr. A. C. Craig, London, Secretary of the 
British Council of Churches; Dr. Gordon 
A. Sisco, Toronto, General Secretary of the 
United Church of Canada; the Very Rev. 
Alwyn Keith Warren, Dean of Christchurch, 
New Zealand; Dr. H. J. Gezork, Newton, 


Andover Theological Seminary, Mass., and - 


Dr. Timothy Lew, Dean of Theology, Yench- 
ing University, China. The Round-Table 
Conference itself was presided over by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 

The Conference endorsed the Six Pillars 
of Peace (see Spiritual Issues, No. 177), and 
produced a number of other findings on prac- 
tical questions which will arise for discussion 
and settlement in the post-war period. 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS IN 
HOLLAND 


ep ree 


The student population of Holland, and 
3 especially theological students, are undergo- 
ing particularly difficult times. The German 
controlled Dutch Department of Education 
announced on April 13th last that the Cal- 
- vinist University, the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, and other special universities have 
been abolished. The announcement told the 
students that these universities have defi- 
_nitely been closed down, and that permission 
for their re-opening will not be given. Stu- 
dents of the abolished universities desiring 
to continue their studies at the public uni- 
rc versities are invited to apply to the Depart- 
ment. 


Recent evidence from Holland reveals that 
theological faculties are more or less non- 
existent. No lectures are being held, but 
other ways are found of maintaining the link 
between the Church and those who would 
normally be theological candidates at the 
present time. Thousands of students have, 
of course, already been taken to Germany, 
and any who remain must necessarily live 
furtive and hunted lives. 


* 


A “GERMAN CHRISTIAN” 
MENT ON THE WAR 


We have often quoted evidence. sho 
the resistance of Christians in German 
the Nazi doctrine. It must not be forgott 
that there are elements in the churches whic 
are prepared to echo in an uncritical way the 
propaganda of Goebbels. On July 19th the 
German radio made the following announce- 
ment :— 


“The following episcopal letter has been 
read from Evangelical Church pulpits in 
Thuringia: ‘Our Lutheran ministers have 
nothing in common with those Anglo-U.S. 
bishops and priests who pray for the Bolshe- 
vik soldiers, bless the bombers of the destroy- 
ers of culture, and who urge.the murder of 
defenseless German civilians. The ruins of 
Cologne Cathedral are a public reminder of 
the deeper import of this war, which is the 
struggle of the 1,000-year-old Christiam eul- 
ture of the West against barbarism.’ ” 


It should be remembered that Thuringia ee 
is an area in which the German Christian ¢ 
movement has been particularly strong. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
THE CAMPAIGN IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


The organ of the S.P.G. The Church’ 
Abroad, in its August number gives some 
interesting incidents in connection with the 
South-Western Pacific Campaigns. 


Religion on Guadalcanal.—‘The General 
in command of the U.S. forces in the Solo- 
mon Islands during the first offensive said in 
a recent American broadcast: ‘We made a 
successful landing on Guadalcanal on August 
7th. A great many prayers were said before 
that attack, but from then on until late in 
August there were no church services. You 
can see the reason. Not even a small group 
could gather together: they were sure to be 
the target for a bomb. About three weeks 
later we were able to resume services. Ther 
was prayer every morning and before |, 
tle; there were Sunday services, Catholic 
Protestant. 


“Vou would see a little service going on 
almost anywhere: sometimes in the shade of 
tall coconut palms; sometimes there would 
be a bomber near by, and the ‘congregation ’ 
would be its crew, some of them stripped to 
the waist, with their pith helmets on th 
ground, kneeling in prayer. Sometime 
fronds had been cut from the palms and 
arranged to make a natural pulpit or altar. 


ar there, and a name: the Chapel of 
uady of Victory. Religion out there 
imple, but it was real. When people 
down. to bedrock, they begin to know 
at counts. Food, water, sleep are necessi- 
- ties, not luxuries. So i is faith in God.’ ” 


a Hymn in New Guinea 


An American soldier recorded the follow- 
x3 ses incident: “This morning I came upon 
some natives building a grass hut. One 
black boy was perched on top of the centre 
~ ‘support singing the hymn, ‘Jesus Christ is 
risen to-day,’ in his own tongue. It- was at 
~ first quite a shock to me. I called up to him 
and he came down from his perch and began 
to sing again. I joined him in English. How 
‘strange to hear this primitive boy and myself 
- singing praises to our God! Truly the 
brotherhood of God knows no bounds.” 


Japanese Planes v. Lady Missionary 


Yet another story from the same magazine 
records how a lady missionary from New 
Zealand, widow of a former missionary, was 

_ living on one of the Solomon: Islands when 
the Japanese landed. She had to take 
refuge in the Bush and underwent all manner 
of hardships. She was hunted from village 
to village by the Japanese, who even used 
planes in the search for her. This went on 
for eight months, until at last an American 

- seaplane was able to rescue her from a re- 
mote spot and send her_on her way to New 
Zealand. Her one desire is to return to the 
Solomon Islands. 


DUTCH PRIEST DIED FOR NORWAY 


The unity of Roman Catholics with their 
Lutheran brethren in resisting Quisling in 
Norway is shown by the story of the priest 
at Hamar. 

Fuller information has come to hand con- 
cerning Father Hugo van der Vlugt, the 
icar of the Roman Catholic congregation 
amar, Norway, whose death in Oranien- 
2 Concentration Camp, near Berlin, was 
eported lately. Last spring a parcel which 
ad been sent to him was returned to Norway 

ked “Verstorben,” and it was in this 

ic way that friends and relatives first 
d that Father van der Vlugt was dead. 
er it was discovered that he died on 
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Ace there was a crude lean-to, made 
, of corrugated iron, but there was © 


for the Dutch priest in ay, The church. 
was filled with Roman Catholics, and also 
with many Protestants. The bishop spoke 
of the deceased as an honourable man, the 
support of many, a pious priest, and a sym- j 
pathetic and versatile personality. 


Some further facts about Hugo van der 
Vlugt, and an appreciation of him, are now 
available. 


He was born in 1904 at Lisse in North 
Holland. Even as a student of theology at 
Freiburg his interest in Norway was aroused, 
and he spent several of his holidays in that 
country. In 1929 he arrived in the country 
of his choice as a curate at the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Bergen. Later he served as 
vicar at Stabekk, Maugesund, and, in 1939, 


-at Hamar. 


His bright and friendly spirit won hin - 
friends everywhere, and the coming of the 
war proved his worth. On the day when 
fighting in Norway ended, he lowered the 
Norwegian flag to half-mast and vowed never 
to hoist it again until Norway once more 
was free. In a letter he described the mood 
in Norway after the two trade union leaders, 
Hansteen and Wickstroem, had been exe- 
cuted: “The country is boiling like a kettle 
whose lid is tied down; at any moment the 
bonds may. break.” This letter was stopped 
by the German censor, and the Security Po- 
lice fined him 200 kroner. 


Nevertheless he contiued to preach from 
the pulpit frankly and without fear what he 
believed to be right. That he was impris- 
oned on June 29th, 1942, by the German 
Security Police and taken the following week 
to Grini Concentration Camp near Oslo can 
be attributed to no other. circumstance than 
that. At Grini he gained many new friends 
through his good humour and his unquench-_ 
able optimism. If any of his fellow-prisoners. 
felt that the world was grey and hopeless, 
Hugo van der Vlugt gave them fresh 
courage. Late in the autumn his sentence 
expired and he was expelled from the coun- 
try and sent to Oranienburg Concentration 
Camp. There he died—the first clergyman 
known to have fallen in Nor yay struggle 
pe ni the enemy. - 


